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BOVE “AND BEYOND everything else, the officers and:members of | 
our unions who are endeavoring to better their conditions should, 
first of ajl, endeavor to bring about these changes only through con- 
seryative action, .clear thinking and eternally planning and exercising 
great care in handling all questions which may arise. © 

Our country is prosperous, much more prosperous than any other | 
~ country in the world, but we are not enjoying anything like the prosperity 
related in the newspapers, nor are we enjoying or experiencing anything 
like the prosperity obtaining before the war, or that obtained tour or five 
years ago. 

mployers are more dangerous because they are becoming. more 
gentle and more inclined to reason out things, yet at the same time seem 
possessed with the determination not to do anything. » 

Some industries are making mofiey, but many of the medium-sized 
or smal) industries have not only not made anything, but have been losing 
during the last two or three years. These conditions must all be given 
due consideration and-local union officers must ever be careful of any steps 
they might take which would result in a stoppage of work. 

‘Again I say, as I have often said before, this statement does not 
mean that we will suffer indignities or any injustice, yor will. we permit 
the violation of an agreement on the part of any employer. In other 
words, we will never surrender our right to stop work if occasion requires 
such action. However, it is my hope and prayer that such 2 condition will 
not often present itself to us. 


shy. fat, § 


S REPORTED by General Organizer Cashal, our local unions in New 

York and New Jersey are making wonderful progress. Brother Cashal 

is continuously on the job, watching and working to the end that ‘harmony 

will prevail amongst our members and that our locals may be kept out of 
trouble; while their membership is increasing week after week. 


yh ait 2 


OR-THE NEXT two or three months, General Organizer J. M. Gillespie, 
who is located in headquarters, will supervise the issuing of our monthly 
Journal, as the Genera! President will be away from General Headquarters. 


¥ Ve 


EE TO IT that the names and addresses of the members of your local 
on the mailing list here in the General Office are kept eorrected. so 
that the Journal may be sent only to those who are entitled to receive it: 
that it is mailed to their correct addresses, and that it does not go to those 
who have ceased to be member’, It does not cost anything except a little 
effort on the part of the officers of the local and helps the General Office 


in keeping the mailing list correct and the ne going to those who 
should receive it. 
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Why Mr. Dawes Won’t Do 


Dawes came into politics as a pro- 
tege of Mark Hanna, whose methods 
and machine are still a by-word for 
rottenness. When Mark “put McKin- 
ley over” in 1896, Dawes was made 
comptroller of the currency. It put 
him in touch with the “big money” 
of the country and he used his op- 
portunities. 


In 1902 he quit the treasury and 
organized the Central Trust Com- 
pany at Chicago, through which he 
took part in one of the most vicious 
tricks in the history of banking. 

“Billy” Lorimer, kicked out of the 
United States Senate for the corrupt 
use of money, had a national bank in 
Chicago, which he wanted to change 
to a state bank. He didn’t have 
enough cash to pass the state exami- 
nation. Dawes loaned him the cash. 
October 21, 1912, Dawes turned over 
$1,250,000 to the Lorimer bank. 

It was tendered to the state exam- 
iner as belonging to that concern, 
and on the strength of this misrepre- 
sentation the Lorimer bank was al- 
lowed to open. ‘ 

But that same afternoon the 
$1,250,000 was taken back to Dawes 
and the Central Trust Company. 
Dawes wouldn’t trust Lorimer with 
the money overnight—but he helped 
Lorimer open a bank which went 
broke twenty months later, swind- 
ling 4,000 depositors, most of them 
very poor, out of more than 
$2,000,000. 

The facts in this case are attested 
by the Supreme Court of Illinois, 
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which even forced the Dawes con- 
cern to pay about $110,000 to the 
cheated depositors. 

After the war, Dawes was presi- 
dent of the “Minute Men of the Con- 
stitution,” an organization modeled 
on Fascist lines. He has blatantly 
supported the “open shop” campaign 
to “smash organized labor.” 

In the railway shopmen’s strike 
Dawes gave the most fulsome praise 
to the Daugherty injunction, which 
was so drastic in its limitation of the 
rights of the workers that even con- 
servative newspapers deplored it. 

He has been consistently opposed 
to practically every progressive pro- 
posal which has come before the 
American people in the last thirty 
years. 

If the Republican party does not 
want that kind of “leadership,” it 
had better wake up. 

There are millions of men and 
women in this country who are nor- 
mally Republicans who know enough 
to “scratch” their ballots if the party 
makes the blunder of naming “Hell 
’n Maria” for the highest office in the 
gift of the American people. 





“Low Wages Are Thefts 
from the Public” 


Reduction of wages is bad busi- 
ness and worse economics, whether 
applied in the broadest social sense 
or to a given industry. It is some- 
times argued that wages must be re- 
duced if we are tg increase the sale 
of our goods in foreign markets. The 
answer is that by such wage reduc- 
tions we reduce our profitable home 
market far more than we increase 
the less certain profits of the foreign 
market. Experience has proved, even 
to the most casual observer, the fal- 
lacy of much of the bad economic 
thinking of the past. 

The low-wage fallacy is the worst 
of all. A dullard must see the folly 
of killing the purchasing power of 


the greatest buyer, the worker, in 
the market at home which provides 
us with all but a fraction of our na- 
tional wealth and prosperity. 

No low-wage section of the coun- 
try today is as prosperous as are sec- 
tions where higher wages prevail. 
The employer, therefore, who re- 
duces wages, whether from a selfish 
motive or because he thinks it good 
business, is not a good business man 
and is hurting himself. He may for 
a time succeed in paying a wage be- 
low the cost of living, but he is only 
throwing on the community at large 
the expense of paying, in the form 
of unpaid grocery and clothing bills, 
the wage which he himself should 
pay. 

To be very frank, he is stealing 
from the public. This applies to any 
industry as a whole, as it does to any 
individual employer. The time is 
past when any industry or any em- 
ployer who seeks to break down wage 
scales will be looked upon as shrewd 
or clever in business. Such employer 
is not clever in business, but a para- 
site on the community and public 
opinion will eventually force him to 
pay a decent wage or get out of busi- 
ness.—James J. Davis, Secretary of 
Labor. 





Molding Public Opinion 


If the Federal Trade Commission’s 
investigation of public utilities were 
given space it deserves by the daily 
press, the nation would know how 
public opinion is stealthily formed by 
corporations. 

No group should be denied the 
right to present their views to fellow 
citizens, but objection can be raised 
when secret propaganda reaches into 
our public schools, controls educa- 
tors, writes textbooks and raises 
slush funds that every user of gas, 
electricity and water power must 
pay for. 

The investigation should awaken 
organized labor to the resourceful- 
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ness of those who oppose trade 
unionism, labor injunction relief, the 
federal child labor amendment and 
other social and legislative proposals. 

Behind seemingly spontaneous and 
nation-wide opposition to _ social 
changes can be found crafty men 
who direct these movements. They 
have unlimited financial resources 
and an entry into every avenue that 
molds public opinion. 

Those who profit by these secret 
movements can not be expected to 
expose the plot. 

Trade unionists should be realists, 
and extend their own publicity ma- 
chinery, rather than depend upon 
others. 

Things don’t 
News Letter. 


“just happen.”— 





Two Kinds of Unemployment 


Before the public was aware of the 
present unemployment, organized 
labor realized that it was a serious 
problem. As early as July, 1927, a 
conference was called to discuss the 
problem of unemployment. In <Au- 
gust of last year the Federation be- 
gan gathering data on the unem- 
ployed. 

In the last month of 1927 and in 
the beginning of 1928 unemployment 
increased greatly, as it always does 
at this season. Suddenly all the 
newspapers are full of articles on the 
increase of unemployment and dis- 
cuss various measures to relieve it. 

If in the next few months unem- 
ployment decreases again, as is usu- 
ally the case in the spring and sum- 
mer months, discussion of unemploy- 
ment will probably cease. Such an 
occurrence would show a misunder- 
standing of the problem and a failure 
to meet it with a constructive so- 
lution. 

There are two different kinds of 
unemployment. One is seasonal and 
occurs every year. In the winter 
there is less work on the farms, 
fewer houses are built, there is a 


general reduction in the amount of 
work performed. Winter unemploy- 
ment ceases with the coming of 
spring and summer. But there is at 
present another kind of unemploy- 
ment, untouched by seasonal changes 
in production and demand: unem- 
ployment caused by increasing pro- 
ductivity in industry. The worker 
today produces more in one hour 
than ever before. Total production is 
not increasing corresponding to in- 
creasing productivity, and therefore 
either fewer hours of work or fewer 
workers are necessary to produce the 
output required for the market. 

In recent years it has been the pol- 
icy of manufacturing industry to dis- 
miss workers rather than to shorten 
hours of work. And this is the ker- 
nel of the unemployment problem, 
the chief question which manufac- 
turers and labor have to face: should 
we dismiss an ever-increasing num- 
ber of workers, or should we shorten 
hours of work? And if we have to 
dismiss workers, how can we find 
work for them? Do newly develop- 
ing industries absorb the mass of 
workers yearly dismissed by manu- 
facturing industries? These are the 
questions to be studied, these are 
questions which should concern gov- 
ernment, manufacturers and labor.— 
American Federationist. 


Coal Owners Would Befog 
Strike Cause 


Trade unionists should hold to 
fundamentals in discussing the coal 
strike, now in its second year. 

Coal owners and their allies insist 
that the industry is over-developed. 
This detracts from the real issue. 

The coal owners want wages based 
on West Virginia, which they have 
deunionized while employing union 
miners in their northern fields. 

Now they are attempting to smash 
the union in the northern fields. They 
have violated their contract, employ 
private armies, secure labor injunc- 
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tions, evict families from company 
houses and indulge in other forms of 
terrorization. 


To hide outlawry and union-smash- 
ing they plead the industry is over- 
developed. 

The miners accept this claim. They 
—and they alone—suggest a remedy. 
The owners’ silence to this offer is 
significant. Neither have the owners 
offered any suggestion to the Senate 
strike probe committee. 


“Leave us alone; let us destroy the 
union and have competition in 
wages,” is the owners’ policy. 

The miners are not responsible for 
an over-developed industry. They 
can not be blamed for deplorable con- 
ditions the owners would remedy by 
pitting one group of workers against 
another group in a wage-cutting 
contest. 

The miners have repeatedly point- 
ed out that if their union is smashed 
and wages drop to the West Virginia 
standard, that state will lower rates. 
The northern fields will meet this re- 
duction, and so on until the starva- 
tion point is reached. 


The sincerity of the coal owners 
can be questioned when they deplore 
the ills of this industry. They are 
only interested in serf conditions for 
employes. They have but one solu- 
tion—low wages. 

When miners reject this economic 
insanity, they are lectured by those 
who are merely echoes for the coal 
owners. 

The one question is: Can coal in- 
dustry ills be removed by smashing 
the miners’ union and by wage com- 
petition between the various fields? 

Talk of an over-developed industry 
is no answer to this question. A liv- 
ing wage must be assured and the 
union must be permitted to function. 

Only greed-crazed employers will 
say the remedy lies in beating wages 
down to pauper standards of middle 
Europe. 

No constructive measure for the 


coal industry is possible if the union 
is destroyed and owners have a free 
hand to set wages. 

Talk of an over-developed industry 
at the present time is an attempt to 
have the public ignore anarchy that 
the coal owners have established. 

They have not presented one ra- 
tional remedy to remove evils they 
would intensify. 

Starve the workers, that autocracy 
in the coal fields may be complete, is 
their objective—News Letter. 





False Definitions Are Prop 
for Labor Injunction 


The labor injunction should be 
discussed in terms of principle. 

If men permit themselves to be 
enmeshed in generalities of prop- 
erty-defending lawyers, they will be 
confused as is purposed. 

First, let it be understood that the 
equity—or chancery—process is a 
necessary part of our judicial system. 

There are innumerable situations 
where a law court can not protect 
property or a property right. Equity 
—or chancery—will then afford 
relief. 

Until recently personal rights were 
not considered part of the equity 
process. 

Of late, however, personal rights 
have been stealthily brought under 
equity jurisdiction by scrambling 
them up with property rights, and 
therein is labor’s protest. 

An equity judge is unfitted to pass 
on human relations. 

He is not guided by statute, prece- 
dent or rule, as in a law court. 

The equity judge is supreme. His 
conscience, his mood and his eco- 
nomic viewpoint are his sole guide, 
from which there is no appeal. That 
is why human rights are not safe 
in his custody. 

So when he passes on a question in 
which property rights and personal 
rights have been trickily entwined, 
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the record shows that he rules in 
favor of property, even though fun- 
damental personal rights are denied. 

The scrambling of property rights 
and human rights has been made 
possible by creating the impression 
that there is a distinction between 
“business” and “labor,” and that 
both are the same as property. 

Every standard dictionary, how- 
ever, makes no distinction between 
“business” and “labor.” 

The Century Dictionary and Cyclo- 
pedia, for instance, tells us: 

“Business—A matter or affair that 
engages a person’s attention or re- 
quires his care; an affair receiving 
or requiring attention; specifically, 
that which busies or occupies one’s 
time, attention and labor as his chief 
concern; that which one does for a 
livelihood. 

“Labor—To make a physical or 
mental effort to accomplish some 
end; exert the powers of body or 
mind for the attainment of some re- 
sult; work, strive.” 

Every authority agrees that to do 
business is to labor and that to labor 
is to do business—both are the same. 
These authorities reject the fiction 
that to labor one must be covered 
with grime, and that to do business 
one must sit in front of a mahogany 
desk. 

These authorities also draw a 
sharp distinction between “property” 
and “business” or “labor.” 

Property is a product of nature or 
of man’s activity. Property is a 
thing that man owns and can trans- 
fer; something over which he has 
sole dominion and control. 

By classifying “property” with 
“business-labor” the injunction judge 
has had a free field in subverting 
government by law and setting up 
government by discretion. 

The labor injunction issue can be 
summed up in these two points: If 
business and labor are property, the 
labor injunction judge is right. 

If business and labor are human 


relations, and have no connection 
with property, the labor injunction 
judge has usurped his powers. 

Labor holds the latter view and 
asks Congress to pass the pending 
Shipstead-La Guardia bill. 

This proposed legislation re-estab- 
lishes the injunction process as origi- 
nally intended and used. 





A Tribute to the Veteran Unionist 


The priceless heritage of every 
union is the old-timer. By the term 
“old-timer” we mean the brother 
who has been in harness for years 
and years. We owe him far more 
than we will ever be able to repay. 
He has been our guiding spirit; that 
necessary inspiration that makes a 
union succeed. He has stuck to the 
ship through thick and thin. Busy 
moments and wordly cares have per- 
haps kept him away from meetings; 
but when called upon he has always 
responded to the call of duty. 

He has come to the front so often 
and so loyally that we lack room to 
enumerate the many occasions. 
When things seemed darkest his ad- 
vice and counsel have tided us over 
the rough spots. When help has 
been needed he has served faithfully 
and well. Sometimes the unthinking 
youngster may dub him an old fogey, 
but he has given more, sacrificed 
more, aided more and worked harder 
than any self-assumed critic. 

He has ever had before him the 
good name and welfare of the union. 
He has never quit. If things have 
gone against his liking he has never 
thrown his hands up in despair and 
resigned. He has simply buckled up 
his belt and set out to bring the craft 
back upon its proper course. 

Just as the tides and currents will 
throw a ship off its course unless a 
firm hand is at the helm, so may a 
union get out of step by well mean- 
ing but misguided members. A union 
should never be condemned just be- 
cause some individual member gets 
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out of tune. The old-timer eliminates 
the discord. He sets to work to right 
the ship. He has good old experience 
to back and guide him. 

He may not be understood but you 
may gamble on the fact that he has 
the good of the union at heart and 
his efforts bear the stamp of the 
great principles of the union. 

We need our old-timers all the 
time. May they tarry long with us. 
They are the hub of the wheel and 
carry the load.—Exchange. 





Schwab’s Pious Pretense to Senators 
Criticized 

Allentown, Pa.—A _ scorching at- 
tack on Charles M. Schwab because 
of the steel magnate’s declaration 
before the Senate coal strike probe 
committee that he never had a strike 
in any of his plants, features the last 
issue of the Pennsylvania Labor 
Herald. 

The labor paper protests against 
the present-day policy of certain em- 
ployers who have wronged workers 
and who now in “their senile old 
age,” affect a philanthropic attitude. 

“Schwab poses before the country 
as a good employer,” says the Labor 
Herald. “Here, where he is known, 
his very name is a synonym for hy- 
pocrisy, greed and injustice. 

“Before the great strike at the 
Bethlehem Steel Company plant in 
Bethlehem, which began in Febru- 
ary, 1910, and lasted through three 
bitter winter months, while the steel 
workers froze and starved and were 
beaten up and shot by state police, 
Charles Schwab’s company was 
known far and wide as the meanest 
employer of labor in the United 
States. 

“That strike was not against ex- 
isting low wages, or intolerable work 
conditions or the twelve-hour day, 
but because employes were forced to 
labor on Sunday. 

“Charles M. Schwab, although a 


resident of Bethlehem and an active 
manager of the Bethlehem Stee! 
Company at the time, did not raise a 
hand to help the men. He took not 
the slightest interest in their living 
conditions.” 

The Labor Herald refers to a con- 
gressional report and to a report by 
the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ on this strike. The com- 
pany was denounced in both in- 
stances. 

During the world war the com- 
pany locked out 28,000 employes be- 
cause they refused to work ten hours 
a day for eight hours’ pay. When 
Congress passed the back-pay bill, 
after an eight-years’ fight, the com- 
pany attempted to claim credit. 

The Labor Herald closes its blis- 
tering arraignment by expressing 
the hope that the next time Schwab 
claims he has_ served ‘ humanity 
“some practical person will ask this 
‘Star of Bethlehem’ to give an ac- 
count in detail of the unselfish serv- 
ice he has rendered anywhere to any- 
one.”—News Letter. 





Learn thoroughly the thing your 
organization stands for. Read the 
laws by which your union is gov- 
erned. Participate in the delibera- 
tions of its meetings. Get acquainted 
with your officers. Attend to your 
duties as a member. 

If you do these things you will be 
a member enjoying the benefits from 
having a trade organized. 

There is no room for lax officers 
in an organization consisting of live 
wire members. Take your stand in 
the front lines, understand the re- 
sponsibilities of officers, and work 
for all that you will share in the 
making of a union, of which its mem- 
bership may well be proud. Pessi- 
mism is the hardest thing to over- 
come. Get the habit of seeing things 
a little more optimistically. More 
sunshine and less gloom will make us 
all feel better—Union Labor Mes- 


senger. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


Tue DEATH of William A. Neer, President of the Teamsters’ Joint Council 
of Chicago and Secretary-Treasurer of the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Local 
Union No. 753, was indeed a shock to all who knew him, and especially 
to the International President and Editor of this Journal. 

Twenty-one years ago, when I became a candidate for the office which 
I now hold, I was influenced to be a candidate mainly through the plead- 
ings, request and the sincere and conscientious statements made by 
Brother Neer. For twenty-one years he has been my closest friend and 
during all that time he never once wavered in his loyalty to the Inter- 
national Union. 

A more loving character, from the standpoint of fellowship, never 
lived than Bill Neer. He was a “pal” to all who knew him. His genial 
manner and his consoling disposition brought peace and solace to all who 
went to him with their troubles and tribulations, and, believe me, there 
were many who laid their worries and grievances at his feet. Even under 
the most trying circumstances he never became excited, but was always 
the mediator and conciliator speaking in the interest of peace and har- 
mony. Always a peaceable man, yet, when occasion demanded, no one in 
our organization ever displayed greater nerve, courage or determination 
to fight for what was right. 

During the past twenty-one years our organization has gone through 
one secession movement after another in the city of Chicago, but Bill Neer 
was always found at the front fighting for the International Union and 
the principles of the American Federation of Labor. 

He died while he and his wife were returning from a trip to Honolulu, 
where he had gone in an endeavor to regain his health, which had become 
somewhat impaired, resulting from his years of tireless and nerve-racking 
service to our movement in Chicago. 

He became Secretary-Treasurer of Local Union No. 753 at about the 
same time I became General President, August, 1907. A man by the name 
of Camp, at that time Secretary-Treasurer of the local, absconded with the 
funds, but Bill took hold of the union and put it back on its feet, increas- 
ing the membership from 1,200 to 6,400, building up the finances and 
property of the local until it is worth now more than a half million. The 
changes in working conditions for the membership can hardly be described. 
Suffice to say their wages have been raised from $20.00 a week to $50.00 
and, in many instances, to $60.00 and $70.00. They have also established 
the eight-hour day and the six-day week. They have succeeded, and it is 
written into the agreements with their employers, in getting two weeks’ 
vacation with pay for every member. When Bill Neer took hold of the 
organization they were working ten hours a day, seven days a week, no 
vacation and the maximum salary was from $20.00 to $22.00 a week. 

In addition to being an officer of his local, he was President of the 
Joint Council, being elected in 1908, and in this office he was instrumental 
and helped substantially in raising the standard and bettering the condi- 
tions of the membership of our several other locals in and around Chicago. 

Under his guidance and counsel there was organized the Dairy Em- 
ployes’ Union and in every instance where, through his efforts and honest 
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arguments, the milk wagon drivers received an increase in wages, the 
dairy employes also received a raise. This union, which, at the beginning 
of Brother Neer’s career, was unheard of, now has a membership of 3,000, 
and its officers will testify as to the truthfulness of my statements relative 
to the services rendered by Brother Neer. Any local union of milk wagon 
drivers that appealed to Brother Neer for assistance was never refused, 
no matter in what section of the country they were located. 

In addition to the splendid service he always rendered our union, he 
was held in the highest esteem by the employers in the milk industry 
with whom he came in contact. Brother Neer, because of his sterling 
character, was perhaps more responsible than any one else for the aboli- 
tion of the charge so frequently made in years past that officers of labor 
organizations had their price, because no one, whether a member of the 
organization or an employer, ever for one moment doubted the upright- 
ness of character or the honesty and sincerity of Bill Neer. 

He attended all International conventions, never having missed any 
since 1907. 

His body was brought from San Francisco to Chicago and placed in 
the building owned by the Milk Wagon Drivers at 220 South Ashland 
Boulevard, there to lie in state until Monday, in order that all trade union- 
ists, and especially the members of the milk wagon drivers’ local, might 
for the last time look into his face in peaceful repose. On Monday, May 
7th, his body was taken to the hall in the building owned by the Street 
Car Men’s Union, where services were held and where hundreds of his 
friends and fellow workers came to pay a last visit of respect to our dear 
departed brother. His beautiful casket, and the space surrounding the 
casket, were banked with flowers sent by his friends in Chicago and by 
our organizations throughout the country. 

Never before, to our knowledge, was a labor leader in Chicago held 
in greater esteem or paid a higher tribute of respect and love than that 
accorded our late friend and companion—William Neer. 


TT ST 


Own THURSDAY, May 10th, another one of our splendid union officials in 
Chicago, Brother Harry Clor, Vice-President and Business Agent of Local 
Union No. 712, Laundry and Dye House Drivers and Chauffeurs, passed 
away. Brother Clor was one of the men who helped to organize the dye 
house end of this organization and was well thought of by the member- 
ship in general and highly respected by the employers in the industry. 

He had a very large funeral, most of the membership of the local 
being present besides a large number of the employers with whom he did 
business as a representative of the union. Brother Clor had been sick for 
quite a while. 

The General President, accompanied by General Auditor George Kidd, 
Assistant Auditor Ed Meyer and Vice-President Berrell, attended the 
funeral, representing the International organization. 


TOY 


Since THE LAST ISSUE of our Journal I attended the meeting of Local 
Union No. 33, Bakery Wagon Drivers, of Washington, D. C. The local has 
a membership of 550 and over 500 of the members were present that 
evening. This is a splendid organization and one of the oldest affiliated 
with the International Union. 
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The local had presented a scale requesting an increase in wages and 
some changes in working conditions. The membership was entitled to an 
increase in wages, but owing to the general depression in business and the 
unemployment existing everywhere, the local union decided to accept the 
old wage scale with some amended sections granting them improved con- 
ditions. The General President had received from the General Executive 
Board endorsement for the union to strike to enforce their requests if 
they decided to resort to a strike at that particular time. The local had 
already voted to strike, but at this meeting it reconsidered its former 
action and decided to accept the wage scale as amended as to working 
conditions. Perhaps, after all, this was best for all concerned, but the 
International President believed the membership of the local was entitled 
to a change, yet at the same time realized the difficulties surrounding the 
situation at that particular time. 


TT 


An ATTEMPT to break the agreement recently entered into with the offi- 
cials of the American Railway Express Company relative to working con- 
ditions and jurisdiction questions in New York and vicinity was made by 
some of the unions which had seceded from the express employes and now 
headed by Mr. Forrester of Washington, when they applied to the courts 
of New York for an injunction restraining the express company and our 
union from putting the written agreement into effect. 

The chairman of the committee on wages and working conditions of 
the American Railway Express Company notified the General President, 
who, in turn, ordered Vice-President Cashal and J. M. Gillespie to engage 
counsel to appear in court in defense of the International Union, as the 
matter was too serious to allow it to proceed undefended. 

I am pleased to say, after a hearing on the case, the prayer for an 
injunction by the seceding employes and their representative was refused 
by the judge. Another victory for our International. The company appre- 
ciated our prompt action. 

TT F 


L urine THE LAST SESSION of Congress, there was introduced a bill having 
to do with the regulation of motor trucks hauling freight and merchandise, 
but due to the congestion in Congress, the bill did not get out of the hands 
of the committee. 

Master truckmen throughout the country seemed not to have paid 
any attention whatever to this contemplated legislation. It will undoubt- 
edly be re-introduced when Congress again opens its short session early 
in December and it will continue to be introduced until it becomes 
legislation. 

The large railroad interests of the country are behind this seemingly 
innocent bill. The increase in freight carrying by motor trucks during the 
past year is one hundred per cent greater than any previous year, and 
with the continued building of good roads, this increase will keep up. 

It is better for merchants, better for the customer, and cheaper for 
all parties concerned, to have merchandise handled and shipped by motor 
trucks, because once it is loaded at the warehouse it does not have to be 
rehandled or transferred until it is delivered to the customer, whereas, 
when shipment is made by rail, it is loaded onto the truck at the ware- 
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house, taken to a freight station, unloaded and again reloaded into a 
freight car, jumbled around in the freight car, to be again rehandled at 
the end of the journey in order to make delivery to the customer. 

The bill aims to place the regulation of freight carrying by motor 
trucks, interstate and intrastate, under the guidance, direction and super- 
vision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and therein lies the joker. 
Railroads are suffering from the loss of freight hauling, which, of course, 
substantially decreases their revenue, for it is a well known fact that the 
bulk of the income of railroads comes not from passenger hauling, but 
from the freight end of the service. 

The railroads very well know if they can get the truckmen under the 
supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission that rates will be 
regulated and other restrictions placed on the owners of trucks which will 
make it very unpleasant. 

The attitude of the truck owners and master draymen on this legis- 
lation reminds me of the attitude of the brewery owners and liquor 
dealers when the prohibition law was under consideration for national 
legislation. The brewery owners and liquor dealers at that time believed 
it would be impossible for such legislation to be enacted and, should it be 
passed by Congress and the Senate, it certainly would be out of the ques- 
tion to have the Constitution so amended, because it would require a vote 
in the affirmative of two-thirds of the states. However, they awakened 
one morning to find millions upon millions of dollars’ worth of their 
property voted out of existence. 

This same thing is going to happen to the master draymen of this 
country if they do not watch this dangerous legislation now contemplated. 
It may seem simple at the beginning, but once they are under the super- 
vision of the government, they will find they are in there to stay, as gov- 
ernment bureaus have a method of increasing their power from year 
to year. 

Master draymen and truckmen could not increase their carrying rates 
without the consent and approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
should this bill become a law. Wages would be based entirely upon the 
earnings of the carrier and, although men now under the supervision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission have the right to strike, it is pretty 
difficult to win a strike where the industry is unable to meet an increase 
in cost of operation. 

The writer does not expect, from the information he has at hand, that 
this bill will be enacted into law during the short session of Congress, 
which opens in December and ends March 4, 1929, but it certainly be- 
hooves the master draymen to watch it closely to prevent it becoming a 
law. Guarding their interests and protecting their rights now by carefully 
watching this dangerous legislation would be better than to be placed 
in the position of bemoaning their fate in years to come. 


7 ' 


| RECENTLY ATTENDED a meeting of Local Union No. 753, Milk Wagon 
Drivers, of Chicago, at which were present a large number of the mem- 
bership. At this meeting Brother Steve Sunmer was selected to fill the 
office of Secretary-Treasurer, which office had been filled by our late 
brother, William Neer, for twenty-one years. 

Most of the business of the local was dispensed with in order that 
those present might participate in a memorial service held in the Street 
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Car Men’s Hall in honor of their late comrade and associate, William A. 
Neer. 


The General President addressed the meeting and the references 
made to Brother Neer by the officers and some of the members of the 
union were indeed touching and inspiring. The great love displayed by 
all who knew and were associated with our late brother should indeed be 
consoling to his family and friends, and proves conclusively that a man in 
the movement does not have to be wrong, does not have to be of a boister- 
ous or defying character, does not need to be wealthy, to gain the respect 
and confidence of those with whom he is associated, for the sorrow and 
regret expressed by every one for Brother Neer was perhaps never before 
equaled in the history of the labor movement in Chicago or elsewhere. 

The union, by its action, gave to the members of the local executive 
board full power to take care of the widow of Brother Neer-and to see 
that she is never in need, from a financial standpoint, during the remainder 
of her life. 

As was stated by the General President in delivering his eulogy at 
the funeral of Brother Neer, ‘‘as we loved our comrade, our co-worker 
and friend, let us prove that love by loving the persons and principles 
which he loved.” 


i 


A FEW WEEKS AGO I attended a meeting of the Chicago Joint Council 
and it certainly was encouraging to witness the large attendance at this 
meeting and to listen to the splendid and encouraging reports made by the 
officers of each local as to the conditions surrounding their particular 
craft. 

This is an institution which certainly functions as the International 
constitution intended that a Joint Council should function. The local 
unions composing the Joint Council are continually helping one another, 
and in case of trouble in any local the officers of the several other locals 
go to their assistance immediately. 

The funds of the Council are substantial and always adequate for 
any trouble they may have. The per capita paid to the Joint Council is 
five cents per member, and with a membership of about 30,000, you can 
readily understand they have sufficient revenue for organizing purposes 
and for charity work when a request is made for some worthy cause. 

On that evening they were electing a successor to the late President 
of the Council, William A. Neer. Brother Lester Goudie, for many years 
Secretary-Treasurer and Business Agent of Local Union No. 772, Coffee, 
Cheese, Butter and Egg Drivers and Salesmen, was chosen unanimously 
to fill the office of President. Brother Fred Groth, Business Agent of 
Local Union No. 742, South Chicago, was elected Recording Secretary to 
succeed Brother Goudie, and Brother James Kennedy, Business Agent of 
the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Local Union No. 753, was elected Trustee of 
the Council. International Vice-President Patrick Berrell installed the 
newly-elected officers. 

The General President addressed the meeting and in his talk, which 
lasted for over an hour, explained conditions surrounding our movement 
throughout the country and especially in Chicago, and urged those present 
to realize the necessity of exercising the greatest care in handling the 
affairs of their unions. 
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| RECENTLY ADDRESSED a meeting of the Dairy Employes’ Union, No. 754, 
of Chicago and I want to say to you that this is one of the finest unions 
in Chicago, or any other place, and one of the most law-abiding and best 
local unions, in so far as carrying out decisions and obeying rulings ren- 
dered, that we have in affiliation with the International. 

This local union has a membership of 3,000, although ten or twelve 
years ago they were unheard of as an organization, no one at that time 
seeming to want this class of workers. Today they have a good organiza- 
tion and are enjoying splendid conditions. Also receive a vacation with 
pay. They have a substantial treasury, pay a large sick and death benefit 
and do all things which a good trade union should do. The dues of the 
local, although organized in recent years, is $6.00 per member per month, 
paid gladly and willingly by the membership, because they realize that 
for the $6.00 a month they pay to the union they receive in benefits and 
wages an increase of $100.00 a month over the old wages and the protec- 
tion of a clean and law-abiding institution. It is certainly encouraging 
to note the progress made amongst this class of workers as compared with 
the conditions obtaining in this branch of industry twenty years ago. 

It is also encouraging to work with men, and to bring them into an 
organization when they appreciate the benefits derived from their organi- 
zation and are willing to pay a sufficient monthly rate of dues to properly 
maintain an institution which has helped not only the membership of that 
local but the labor movement in general. 

There are only one or two cities throughout the country which are 
large enough to maintain a separate union of dairy employes. In all cities 
where milk wagon drivers are organized they should admit to membership 
in their locals the dairy employes, which includes all those employes in 
dairies except men coming under the jurisdiction of other unions. 


eT SS 


As IT LOOKS NOW it seems there will not be any question about the nomi- 
nation of Herbert Hoover by the Republicans when they meet in conven- 
tion in Kansas City. 

The statement made by Secretary Mellon that Herbert Hoover is the 
man who represents the chief aspirations and ideals of the Republican 
party means a great deal to Mr. Hoover. Mr. Mellon is a keen-edged, far- 
sighted, shrewd and responsible business man, and a very clever and 
powerful politician in the state of Pennsylvania. He has courage as well 
as foresight and what he really meant was that the Republicans would 
not have much chance to elect any of their other candidates. Even Cool- 
idge would have a hard time “getting by.” In addition to other things 
he would be leaving himself open to the criticism of being a third-term 
candidate. 

Coolidge is not a platform man and his principal qualifications are his 
ability to keep quiet and not to offer any great resistance to the “powers 
that be.” 

The old-time Republican machine did not want Hoover because it 
knew that Hoover has opinions of his own; that he has the courage to 
express his opinions and the nerve to fight for them. On the other hand, 
looking the ground over the Republican leaders realized that there is a 
spirit of discontent and dissatisfaction existing in the minds of the 
American people which undoubtedly might crystallize into open rebellion 
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against the present Republican party unless that party in its coming con- 
vention nominates a candidate who is fairly progressive. 

In addition to this, Mr. Mellon and the Wall Street crowd do not want 
Lowden, because of Lowden’s open advocacy of subsidizing the farmer, 
and Wall Street, representing manufacturing and business interests, does 
not desire that profitable business be taxed to help the farmer, because 
once the government begins to subsidize any kind of business there is 
no telling where it will stop. 

They would like to have Dawes because of his antagonism towards 
Labor and also because he is a banker who is shrewd and ever watchful 
of the interests of Capital, but they are fearful that they could not elect 
a reactionary like Dawes. Then again, the people might dig up Dawes’ 
record in connection with former Senator Lorimer, as referred to in an 
article appearing on another page of this issue. 

Hoover may change his attitude towards Labor upon becoming Presi- 
dent, but we hardly think at the age of fifty-six he will change and become 
different from what he has been in the past, because a man of his age who 
has always insisted on a square deal for the downtrodden surely can not, 
on becoming robed in the regalia of the presidency, change his nature 
and his attitude. 

It will be pretty hard for Labor to take sides against Hoover, espe- 
cially the railroad organizations that supported him in the primaries in 
Ohio and Indiana, but a great deal will depend upon the kind of a platform 
the Republicans adopt at their convention and the declarations binding 
the candidate. If the declarations are reactionary and non-progressive, 
then Labor will decide the best course to pursue in supporting the presi- 
dential candidate. 

The influence of the President of our country may be exercised in a 
manner which may prove quite helpful to the masses of the people, as was 
done by President Roosevelt and President Wilson. 

Hoover is not a very strong political campaigner but he is a forceful 
and educated speaker, expressing himself in the terms of the high-grade 
technical engineer, who usually makes his point clear to the man of 
average understanding. 


TOF OF 


FE very DAY the wheels seem to be turning more closely towards Al Smith, 
Governor of New York, for the Democratic presidential nomination; he 
will have to have a two-thirds majority vote of the convention when it 
assembles in Houston, Texas, but it looks at this time as though there will 
not be any one else, or if there are any others they will not be selected by 
the Democrats in the convention. 

Sixty per cent of those who attend the convention will despise Al 
Smith, for several reasons, but especially for his religious and progressive 
ideas and for his declaration for a moist country. Nevertheless, he has 
done so well in New York during his fifteen years of public life, with not 
even the slightest kind of stain on his reputation, that the Democrats 
know they have not a chance in the world with any one else. 

Labor will not commit itself until it learns the declarations in the 
platforms of each party and what each party will pledge itself to do for 
Labor if elected. Sometimes the party out of office is more generous than 
the party on the inside, but at the last convention of the Democratic party, 
its platform and its candidate were just as reactionary as the Republican 
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party. Consequently, Labor was driven away and refused to give its sup- 
port to either of the major parties. 

If the Democratic party in this convention makes the same mistake; 
if it believes it will get the labor vote anyway (as that party claims to 
represent the working people); if they refuse to insert any pledge in 
their platform because of their claim that the workers know what Presi- 
dent Wilson did for the toilers during his eight years in office, then the 
Democratic party is going to find itself, after the election in November, 
on the outside trying to get in. 

Some of the members of the Executive Council, amongst them Presi- 
dent William Green, will appear at both conventions before the committees 
on platform and present the requests of Labor to be embodied in the 
declarations of their respective platforms, and when both conventions 
have adjourned, the Executive Council, with its non-partisan political 
committee, will go over the platforms of both conventions, giving them 
careful consideration, and decide which party or platform they will request 
Labor to support. 

The influence of the organized toilers of America is considerable and 
must not be taken lightly by the leaders of either political party. Not only 
should the membership be taken into consideration, but also the families 
of the membership, and besides there are millions of workers who follow 
the lead of the organized labor movement when making their decision as 
to the candidates they will support for political office. 

At any rate unless things change substantially between now and the 
conventions it looks as. though we are to have a candidate in both major 
political parties who will, at least, be more human than some who have 
been candidates in the recent past. 


rv, 


Tue OTHER DAY, while in Washington, I had the very pleasant sensation 
of taking a ride in an airplane, or, as they call it, “flying in the air,” as 
the guest of the Assistant Secretary of War, Mr. Davison. It was a 
trimotor Fokker commercial machine, which is being handled by leading 
aviators for that company in New York, where they are being turned out. 

Each motor is 450-horsepower or a total of 1,350-horsepower. It is 
one of the most powerful machines made and, as stated by the secretary, 
the “last word” in airships. Secretary Davison, who is a first-class “A num- 
ber one” aviator, handled the controls during part of our spin and on his 
return to his seat—which was alongside mine—he was exceedingly enthu- 
siastic over results and acted much the same as a high-grade driver when 
given a new team of high-quality horses to handle and drive. 

Mr. Davison is the son of a banker who was formerly a partner of 
J. P. Morgan. He is slightly lame as the result of an accident in the air. 
His whole heart and all his hopes seem wrapped up in the future of 
aviation. He is devoting part of a great fortune to aviation, believing, as 
I believe, he is rendering a public service. 

There were twelve passengers aboard this airship in addition to the 
mechanician and the aviator. The company which manufactures this 
plane was demonstrating its power and possibilities to the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War in the hope that the government might become sufficiently 
interested to give them an order. 

Many stunts, such as quick dipping and rising, were performed, 
giving me some thrills which I could very well have done without. This 
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plane ascends very gracefully although, because of its weight and carrying 
capacity, it had to make a long run from one end of Bolling field to the 
other in order to give it sufficient opportunity to make the ascension. I 
learned that planes must face the wind when rising and when landing. 
When moving on a level or direct line in the air passengers encounter 
absolutely no feeling whatever. It is the smoothest and most comfortable 
means of traveling. When ascending or descending, however, unless the 
plane is handled by an expert, the passengers fully realize what is going 
on, and experience the same sensation as that experienced in an elevator 
which suddenly ascends or descends. 


I would very much have enjoyed the experience of making a long, 
level trip from Washington to Boston, or any distance of a similar nature, 
because then I would understand more about traveling in the air. We 
stayed in the air about an hour, reaching an altitude of 7,000 feet, flying 
above Washington. One begins to think how little a human being amounts 
to when flying at the rate of one hundred miles an hour in air space. 

There is no doubt but that there will be accidents, due to inexpe- 
rienced or careless men handling airships, also from the use of second-hand 
or worn-out planes, but there is also no doubt in my mind but that air 
traveling will be general inside of five years and it will become more of 
a matter-of-fact procedure than was the introduction of the automobile. 


In another year or two, when there will be thousands of aviators, 
as there are now thousands of chauffeurs, and, after all, an aviator is 
only a chauffeur in the air, it will be well for our International to consider 
making application to the American Federation of Labor for an extension 
to our charter covering the admission of aviators into our union. 


7 F 


Tue BROTHERHOOD of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America 
has just issued a circular stating that 62,000 of their membership are 
working under contracts guaranteeing the five-day week. 

What a wonderful revolution in industry! What a change over old 
conditions when painters worked six days a week, twelve hours a day, 
and received from twenty-five to thirty cents an hour for overtime, and 
they were compelled to work considerable overtime during the summer 
months. 


This organization has a membership of 120,000 throughout the 
United States and Canada. Many of their members work on inside jobs in 
factories and other places, and must, of course, go along with the rest 
of the industry, but it is only a question of time when all of their members 
will enjoy the five-day week with the universal eight-hour day and then 
they will start out—at least I hope so—for the seven-hour day. 


Great credit is due the executive officers of this International Union, 
headed by George F. Hedrick, General President, and Clarence C. Swick, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. Those two men have been untiring in their 
efforts to raise the standard of this occupation and to better generally the 
conditions of the men engaged in the painting and decorating business. 

We wish the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 


continued success and may they achieve the goal for which they have set 
out—the five-day week for all the membership. 
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| nousrRiaL CONDITIONS in New England district are very bad and do not 
seem to be picking up as they are in other sections of the country. The 
textile industries are moving to the South and the boot and shoe industry 
seems to be scattering into every section of the country. Those old-time 
lines of manufacturing for which Boston and the New England district 
were famous for over a century are going into other sections of the coun- 
try, thus reducing employment amongst our teamsters and chauffeurs. 

New York is stealing the money market, as well as the shipping 
industry, from Boston, while the South, as stated above, is stealing the 
textile work, the employers being desirous of locating nearer the base of 
the raw material and in that way cutting down the cost of production, at 
the same time increasing production through the introduction of intensive 
machinery. 

There is an economic problem confronting the Labor Movement due 
to the introduction of labor-saving machinery and other conditions con- 
fronting us which are more difficult to solve than the problem of wages 
and hours for the ~y-rkers, or the question of union-shop or open-shop 
conditions, that is, the problem of unemployment resulting from intensi- 
fied over-production. This undoubtedly will be solved in time, as have all 
other problems, which, at different times, have confronted our movement, 
through the establishment of the shorter work-day and shorter work-week, 
thus distributing the hours of labor amongst the many who desire to work. 


TOF OF 


Business Men Urged to Expel 


** Pirates ” 


Washington.—Organized business 
should expel from its ranks those 
“pirates” who flaunt the law and de- 
bauch public servants, said Judge 
Edwin B. Parker, chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, at the opening of that organi- 
zation’s annual session. 

The speaker declared that if busi- 
ness does not purge itself of those 
who defy law the public will turn 
loose thunderbolts of wrath which 
will be in the form of governmental 
regulation of business. 

“If you don’t clean your house the 
people will,” was the essence of 
Judge Parker’s speech. 

The speaker referred to recent ex- 
amples of individuals prominent in 
big business becoming intoxicated 
with power and involved in transac- 
tions tainted with fraud and corrup- 
tion. Judge Parker declined to dis- 
cuss men in high places who have 
betrayed public trusts. He placed his 


finger on the cause of this betrayal 
when he demanded that. business 
“cast the beam out of its own eye” 
by purging itself of “those corrup- 
ters of public servants whose moral 
turpitude is making possible the be- 
trayal of a public trust.”—News 
Letter. 





Ancient « Law” Losing Out 


A committee of the National 
House of Representatives has ap- 
proved a bill which will permit manu- 
facturers to set retail prices. If re- 
tailers sell below that price manufac- 
turers may refuse to sell goods to 
them—the boycott is legalized. 


The loudest objectors to “govern- 
ment interference with business” are 
the first to ask government aid when 
it suits their purpose. 

The “law of supply and demand” 
now only applies to wage workers. 

They are classed as “conspirators” 
if they refuse to give service for rea- 
sons they believe just.—News Letter. 
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OMETHING will have to be done in the near future by our local unions, 
and if not by the locals it will have to be done by the International, 
towards compelling men to attend the meetings of their unions. Many of 
our locals now have a section in their by-laws whereby they may fine a 
member who does not attend at least one meeting a month. 

It is utterly impossible for.men ta understand the labor movement, 
or the workings of their own union, or what they are expected to do 
unless they attend their meetings. In the old days we built up our unions 
by all attending the meetings, by being enthusiastic and interested in 
what the union stands for and by being inspired by what we heard at the 
meetings by those who spoke to us and explained what-a union meant v6. 
the workers. 

This system of getting by as easy as possible means that if it is 
permitted to eontinue, the members will soon find their unions on the 
rocks.. Wilful negligence of their duties on the part of union men means 
.. that destruction is bound to follow as the price of their carelessness. 


Re ae 


HE DESIRE for luxury is destroying the usefulness of many. of our 

American people. It is only human to desire and wish for a better- 
mént of conditions and to have a longing to be able to raise our standard 
of living, but the passion for things which we could very well get’ along 
without seems to be consuming society in all its different phases and 
classes. The will power which énables an individual to control his desires 
and do without the things which are not necessary is indeed one of the 
most ennobling qualities which a human being may possess. I do not 
believe in privation. I do not believe in extremes of any kind; but Ir do 
believe that our American working men and women squander unneces- 
sarily a substantial part of their earnings, and in writing this, I fully 
understand there are many thousands who have a hard time making both 


ends meet. 
TT FT 


AM EXCEEDINGLY SORRY to announce to our membership that 

General Organizer William A. Ashton, located in Philadelphia, is se- 
riously ill at this time. Iam hoping that Brother Ashton will speedily 
recover, although his illness is of such a nature that it will take some 
time and care to bring him back to where he used to be. Brother Ashton 
has been a useful man to the International Union for the past sixteen or 
seventeen years and-his being incapacitated at this time is a serious loss 
to the International, but the General ‘Office will see to it that he takes 
the required rest in order to gain back health and strength. 
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ANY OF OUR MEN are wearing out. Most of our International 
Officers have been on the job twenty years—some of them longer. 
They have all. been well trained and it goes hard with the International 
to lose any of them because they have helped to build up this institution. 
However, this is something none of us can escape, ag the human machine 
is bound to wear out, the same as all other machinery, but by care and 
constant watching we may be able to preserve it from year to year. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
- Organization 


ADVERTISE THE* BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office : 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L, HUGHES, Secretary 


; ‘ 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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